LEADER OF HIS RACE

separate schools, and I think their feelings in the matter
deserve consideration. The real objection to separate
schools, from their point of view, is that they do not like to
feel that they are compelled to go to one school rather than
the other. It seems as if it was taking'away part of their
freedom. This feeling is likely to be all the stronger
where the matter is made a subject of public agitation.
On the other hand, my experience is that if this matter is
left to the discretion of the school officials it usually settles
itself. As the colored people usually live pretty closely
together, there will naturally be schools in which colored
students are in the majority. In that case, the process of
separation takes place naturally and without the necessity
of changing the constitution. If you make it a con-
stitutional question, the colored people are going to be op-
posed to it. If you leave it simply an administrative
question, which it really is, the matter will very likely set-
tle itself."

We next find a courteous reply to the letter of some poor
crank who wanted to secure his backing for a preparation
which he had concocted for taking the curl out of Negroes'
hair. Then comes a letter to a man who wants to know
whether it is true that the Negro race is dying out. To
him Mr. Washington quoted the United States census
figures for 1910, which indicate an increase of n-nr Per
cent, in the Negro population for the decade.

Next, we come upon a letter written to a man who is
interested in an effort of the Freedman's Aid Society to
raise a half a million dollars for Negro schools in the South.
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